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[CORRECTIONS] 

Four corrections should be made on page 17 > in 
the article about the socialist athletes. There 
was a typing foul-up 

Col 1, line 1 -- Football came to this country as rugby, a 
Col 1, line 10 — defense and offense. And then you have a notion 
Col 2, line 4 -- blackness I can’t find anything other than an as- 
Col 2, line 36 - few black ballplayers and several others besides got 
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[Note to editors. The war goes on. Can there 
ever be too many articles on Vietnam, as long 
as the American people do not move to stop the 
war? Can we help them start to move? The follow- 
ing article is a report on a meeting held in 
Havana with representatives of the Vietnamese 
struggle and the American movement Elsewhere 
in this packet, there is more coverage on the 
war. ] 

QUYET CH1EN, QUYET TIIANG 
[determined to struggle, determined to win] 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Several dozen American 
revolutionaries have just returned from a meeting 
in Havana with representatives of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam (PRG) , 
and the word they bring back from the Vietnamese, 
who are noted for the cautiousness of their 
predictions, is that the United States is facing 
a complete wipe-out in Vietnam. 

Liberation forces keep the US- Army so busy 
defending its few remaining strongholds that they 
have made a shambles of US. efforts to wage new 
attacks on the rebel army and pretty well smashed 
the U.S, plan to lock up the people of Vietnam in 
thinly disguised concentration camps under the so- 
called pacification program. In fact, 40% of all 
U.S t forces are being deployed m the vicinity of 
Saigon in an exhausting effort to prevent the 
immediate loss of the Thieu regime headquarters. 

When troops do leave their bases, the U-S- 
command sends the GIs into death traps called 
’’interceptions from afar " What it means is that 
soldiers get parachuted into the middle of libera- 
ted territory so the Army can see what direction 
they get killed from. This information is then 
used to direct airfire attacks on what the command 
hopes are guns belonging to the People’s Libera- 
tion Armed Forces of the National Liberation 
Front (NLF) Without knowing what's going on, 
American troops are being sent on Kamikaze attacks 
which half the time aren't even successful 

One recent ’’interception from afar” which hit 
front pages back in the States was the famous 
Battle of Hamburger Hill. Hundreds of GIs were 
dropped to their death on a small hilltop over- 
looking a tiny plot ot land that wouldn’t have 
helped the U.S command can it they had been able 
to hold it. What the command was after wasn't the 


land. They were searching desperately for 
some way to stave off NLF attacks on Hue, only 
30 miles away. 

Aside from defense of bases and "interceptions 
from afar," the only other kind of military activity 
the U.S. is now capable of in Vietnam is the 
constant and indiscriminate bombing and shelling 
of the entire countryside. But even this is 
unsuccessful The South Vietnamese people have 
built thousands of tunnels and shelters that 
shield them well, even from the attacks of the 
giant B-52 bombers. 

Politically, the U S, and its puppet pals 
are lost. More than 11 million out of South 
Vietnam’s 14 million people are living in libe- 
rated areas administered by the PRG. Even m 
the large cities there are neighborhoods where 
US, and puppet tro Q ps don’t dare to go. Rep- 
resenting the overwhelming majority of the South 
Vietnamese people, already recognized by more 
than 20 foreign countries, the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government is well on the way to 
becoming the only established government in South 
Vietnam. 

in talks with the American leftists (including 
delegates from SOS, the New York High School 
Student Union, the Committee of Returned 
Volunteers, the National Organizing Committee, 
Liberation News Service and the Guardian), the 
Vietnamese emphasized their sympathy for the 
American working people whose sons are being 
sent to fight and sometimes die in a war they 
couldn't need less ihc Vietnamese also voiced 
solidarity with the struggles of blacks and Latins. 

The two delegations agreed that the U S. 
government was forced to stop bombing North Viet- 
nam and start negotiating with the NLF because 
of the combined pressure of military defeats in 
the field and ^nti-war agitation at home The 
Vietnamese went back to fight the war and many 
of the Americans returned from the Havana con- 
ference resolved to step up the level of concrete 
support for the Vietnamese by working to "bring 
the war home " 

SDS people, encouraged by the changes which 
the Vietnamese reported since a year ago, when they 
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were thinking in terms of another 20 years 
of war, to this August, when they speak of com- 
plete victory and nothing but the defense of 
a shrivelling sanctuary for the U.S. Army, 
issued a press release which reads in part as 
follows: 

"As people who are located inside the 
monster, revolutionary Americans are in a posi- 
tion to do decisive damage to the U.S. ruling 
class's plans to continue and expand its world 
role. The upcoming U.S. defeat in Vietnam will 
be a vital blow to those plans; we must aim to 
do everything we can to speed up that defeat, 

"As part of this struggle, SDS ha* called 
a demonstration in Chicago from October 8 to 
October 11. The demon strati on, in support of 
the PRG, will demand immediate withdrawal from 
Vietnam, immediate' release of lack and brown 
prisoners and aj.1 other political prisoners, 
independence fot Puerto Rico and an end to the 
income-tax war surcharge. 

"The demonstration coincides with the trial 
of the Conspiracy Eight, leaders of actions 
last August in Chicago during the Democratic 
National Convention. We ask everyone who supports 
the Vietnamese People's struggle to join us in 
Pig City this October." 

-30 • 
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MICRONBSIANS BYE CONTROL OVER INVESTMENTS 

By P.T . Uludong 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAIPAN, Marital Is, (LNS) •« Although the 
political future of Micronesia is the dominating 
issue in the mind of every Micronesian, another 
issue of no lesser Importance, perhaps even more 
so in the long run, is gaining more attention 
and consideration among the leaders of the 
100,000 Micronesiana . With the settlement of 
their political future presumably in the near 
future, the Mieronesian leadership is becoming 
more aware and concerned with the economic future 
of the area which spans across almost the entire 
western Pacific Ocean. 

Micronesia, a strategic U.N, Trust Territory, 
has been under the quasi-colonial administration 


of the United States since Japan's defeat in 
World War II. Japan had administered the 2,100 
islands from 1914 to 1945 under a mandate from 

the League of Nations . 

Most of the Micronesian leaders, especially 
at the Congress of Micronesia, have traveled 
abroad to countries where foreign investors are 
dominating the economy and are reaping more 
dollars than they put into the local economy. 

These leaders, unlike some of their constituents, 
are reluctant to invite too much foreign capital 
without some form of control. They express 
fears of seeing their economy, ultimately their 
society, come under some remote control some- 
where in Honolulu, San Francisco or Tokyo. 

Pending presently before the Congress of 
Micronesia, the territory-wide legislative body 
now in its fifth year of existence, are measures 
which, if enacted, are aimed at controlling the 
flow of foreign capital into Micronesia. 

A measure recently proposed by Rep, Minoru 
Ueki from the Palau group proposes to establish 
a territory-wide foreign investment board whose 
main purpose is to "have general supervision 
and control over the granting of permits to do 
business in the Trust Territory to all noncitizen 
individuals, all corporations or other business 
associations in which a noncitizen is permitted 
to own or owns an interest, and all foreign 
corporations 

Today, there are about SO foreign companies 
doing buainess in Micronesia, including intfr- 
natienally well-known American companies suc^ 
as Mobil Oil, Van Camp, Continental Airlines, 
and Hawaii's Dillingham Corporation, each of 
whose assets run into millions of dollars. 

Presently, there are no established laws 
regarding major requirements for foreign companies 
or individuals to do business in Micronesia. 
Approval or disapproval of foreign business 
application is very much left up to the dis- 
cretion of the High Commiss loner, the U.S, rep- 
resentative in Micronesia, with very little, if 
any, voice from the Micronesiana themaelvea, 

For example, the amount and degree of Micro- 
nosian participation in ownership, management 


/ 
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and day-to-day operations is not determined by 
law but by the High Commissioner and his staff. 

"Real political independence has to go 
hand in hand with economic viability and inde- 
pendence,” Rep. Ueki said. "De cision-making 
and policy-making must rest with the Micro- 
nesians, not with the High Commissioner and his 
staff who think they know what is good for the 
Micronesians 

!, These guys are here to protect the inter- 
est of the U.S. and their fellow Americans. We 
would have to pay a big price 20 years from now 
like today’s Latin Americans if we fail to take 
the appropriate steps now to insure greater 
Micronesian than foreign involvement in our 
economy," Ueki said. 

Meanwhile, a political struggle in the 
islands looms ahead, as more people on the island 
press for independence from the U.S. 

Micronesia should declare independence from 
the U.S. by 1976, according to a resolution intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of Micronesia by Rep. Roman Tmetuchl of 
Palau. 

The joint resolution, signed by four other 
representatiaves , also called upon the Congress 
of Micronesia, to reject its Future Political 
Status Commission’s recommendation for a "self- 
governing state in free association with the 
United States." "Free associated state" or 
"commonwealth" is the current status of Puerto 
Rico . 

The independence resolution came on the heels 
of a meeting on Guam between President Nixon and 
the Micronesian leadership. It is widely believed 
that Nixon had told Senate President Amata Kabua, 
House Speaker Bethwel Henry and Commission Chair- 
man Lazarus Salii that he wants a permanent 

association between the U.S. and Micronesia. 
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HANOI -MOSCOW AIR LINK IS ESTABLISHED 

MOSCOW (LNS) -- Hanoi is now connected to 
Moscow by regular air service involving Soviet 
and Vietnamese air lines. Until very recently, 
the only air link from Hanoi was to Cambodia via 
the aircraft of the International Control Commis- 
sion. The Moscow-Hanoi route includes a stop- 
over in Calcutta, India, -SO- 


BOBBY SHALL IS ARRLSTLD IN SAN FRANCISCO 
by Larry Bensky 
Liberation News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- The tangled web of legal 
outrages and factual distortion with which the 
government hopes to put the Black Panther Party 
out of business grew tighter with the arrest of 
Party Chairman Bobby Seale on August 20. 

A complicated, wildly illegal maneuver by 
local, state, and FBI agents has resulted in 
Seale's being held without bail m San Francisco 
jail on a non-existent warrant from Connecticut 
for a crime allegedly reported by an anonymous 
informer. The charges are murder, kidnapping, 
and (of course) conspiracy. 

Despite the fact that no warrant had been 
received for his arrest, and that federal charges 
on which he had originally been arrested were 
dropped, a local municipal court judge ruled that 
Seale be held without bail. The Panther leader 
was arrested at a major Berkeley intersection by 
50 FBI agents with drawn guns just after leaving 
the wedding of Panther Minister of Education 
Masai Hewitt. $25,000 bail was raised on the 
federal charge of "flight to avoid prosecution," 
but Seale was immediately rearrested on the 
Connecticut charges - 

A tiny courtroom, the smallest and least 
accessible in San Francisco, was the of 

what may be Seale's last "public" appearance fc 
some time. As he left the court, after having 
spoken only to give his name, Seale exchar ged 
clenched- fist salutes with the 20 supporters who 
had managed to get in. Ine judge V o had just 
denied Seale bail immediately ordered the arrest 
of two spectators for saying "Power to the People." 
Both were fined five dollars and sentenced to five 
days in jail 

Seale’s charges grow out of the death of 
Alex Rackley, a New York Panther found murdered 
near New Haven last May 21.. Seale was present 
in New Haven to speak at Yale University and 
sources in that city say that local police offi- 
cials claim to have a tape of a "kangaroo court" 
in which Panther members sentenced Rackley to 
death. Four witnesses, several of them turned 
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St ate* s Evidence, are uportcdly ready tu place 
Seale in the room where the "dec is icn" '.vj? taken 
There is little chance tlur sufl'mcnt evi- 
dence exists to convict Scale with eithci murder 
or kidnapping, but the always vague conspiracy 
charges may prove difficult to defeat In any 
case, his arrest and detention without bail 
will deprive the Party for months 1 1 . not years 
of one of its most effective remaining leaders. 
Seale is scheduled to have an cxtiadition hear- 
ing on Sept. 25, and then join the other Panthers 
awaiting trial in Connecticut Before then, 
the government will be trying to convict Seale 
in its conspiracy trials dealing with the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago last year. Ihat 
trial begins in late September. 

The crackdown against Panther leadership 
hasn’t stopped with Seale, dust before Seale's 
hearing, a gestapo-like 'iacticai Squad police 
unit summarily arrested Panther’ Minister of Cul- 
ture Emory Douglas in a hallway outside the court- 
room for "assault on a police officer." Eye 
witnesses noticed that the Tac policeman respon- 
sible, Sergeant Ed Epting, sought Douglas out 
and grabbed him before he could move, much less 
assault anyone. fEpting is chief witness in the 
mass arrest cases stemming txom the strike at 
San Francisco State College winter. ) 

Earlier m the week, previously dismissed 
charges of assault with a deadly weapon were 
reinstated against Panther Chief of Stiff David 
Hilliard in Oakland Among the uhov' ; -grouno 
party leaders, only Minister or Education Hewitt 
is now free of serious legal hassles 

-30- 
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LAW AND OLDER V, i l . DiX 
L I BE it A i I ON \_ws St. r ■' a* 

WRIGHTSTOWN, N.J . [ LN C ’• - "h.^n • > anr.v . > « he 

law, revolution is the order " 

This of f-the- oufi icma*’ syec-n Harold 
Muskat , made after roc' . m , ix-mcj t.h sentence 
to the Fort Dix Stocked-' o- he • ges of distri- 
buting Shakedown l the Ini -1 Si r-l'-nu;: rag. and 
missing reveille, get !1 : Jl1 t, ' e 

pound 


The brass who sat as judges in the recent 
court-martial twiddled their gavels and decided 
court wasn't over. The presiding judge ruled 
that Muskat was in contempt of court and that 
the GJ ’ s statement was "a direct affront to me 
personally and to the Army in general" 

The trial is one of a series of similar 
actions by the Army to silence opposition at 
Ft Dix by imposing stiff stockade sentences for 
minor infractions of rules that are normally 
overlooked. Of course the Army is finding more 
and more use for regulations designed specifi- 
cally to prevent soldiers from exercising free 
speech and reading a free choice of press. 

Muskat’ s conviction came from both directions 
at once. 

Muskat ! s politics have come under Army 
fire before because he has been deeply involved 
in organizing work at Ft. Dix for some time. 

Two months ago, another court-martial convicted 
him of distributing unauthorized material on 
base -- it was The Bond, the American Serviceman's 
Union (ASUj paper -- and hit him with a written 
warning and a $25 fine. The New Jersey State 
Police have since then harassed him for distri- 
buting Shakedown in the streets of Wrightstown 
while he was off-duty. 

Muskat and the Ft Dix coffee house staff 
recently filed a $1,000,000 suit against the 
Dix brass and the New Jersey State Police cluing 
a lengthy record of harassment and violation of 
rights supposedly guaranteed by the Gens citut ion . 

-30- 

VENCEREMOS BRIGADE: SEPT. 20 DEADLINE NEARS 

HAVANA (LNS) -- Public announcement of the 
formation of the Venceremcs Brigade was greeted 
enthusiast icall) in Cuba by officials and the 
general public. The formation of the brigade -- 
to consist of 300 North Americans who will cut 
cane for two months m the 1969-70 sugar harvest -- 
was announced recently over Radio Havana and in 
the Cuban dailies. 

In New fork, a spokesman for the Brigade, 
which is a gesture of solidarity with the Cuban 
revolution, said that applications should be sent 
in right away. The deadline is Sept. 20, The first 
J 50 cancc.utters will leave in November, the second 
150 in January, Write: The Brigade, Box 643, 
Cathedral Station, New York, N.Y. 10025. 

— 3 0 — 
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NEW FILMS, NEW MEN 
By Todd Gitlin 

LIBERATION News Service / Dock of the Bay 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- Newsreel’s newly- 
acquired Cuban films are utterly stunning. Con- 
sistently Cuban documentaries succeed in convey- 
ing political lessons, in the literal sense of 
carrying them to you, by all the means at modem 
disposal and yet without preaching. They raise 
consciousness with a poke, a jab, a seduction, a 
caress, a tack on the seat, the rapid-fire juxta- 
position of all such techniques -- not with a 
derrick. They raze the partitions between enter- 
tainment and instruction just as (and partly be- 
cause) they reunite the eye and the intelligence. 

I saw only three at a Merritt College showing; 
there are seven new ones in all. "Hombres de 
Canaveral” (Men of the Canefields) is about the 
daily life of a canecutting brigade. Filmmakers 
like other Cubans are exquisitely attentive to 
the particulars of daily existence in the revolu- 
tionary years, to the point of romance. 

"When the extraordinary becomes everyday, 
that’s a revolution,” read a billboard in 1968, 
and the idea is that there must finally be no 
lasting distinction between the exemplary and 
the ordinary, the exciting and the mundane. The 
theme recurs: The exciting is_ the mundane 

which contributes visibly to the exciting whole; 
"revolution is construction”; the revolution is 
what you make of yourself every breathing minute; 
you, the living generations, are the revolution t 
To the filmwatcher, "Hombres de Canaveral” says: 
Look, this revolution is nothing esoteric, no 
July 26th procession, but see, this is it, this 
process of men working, being, together in a life- 
project. You cannot truly know these men, who cut 
cane 14 or 16 hours a day, don’t be so stupid as 
to think you may know them, but you may recognize 
them and their humanity through their effort. The 
film says revolution is work and work is not easy 
and (not but) human society can be human in the 
process of doing what is not easy 

"Not easy” is euphemism indeed. I have never 
seen people work so hard as Cuban canecutters . The 


film can give us very little of the density of 
that work, the rush of the machetes which swing 
faster than most of us brush our teeth; perhaps 
only a Warhol-style 14-hour film, showing the 
cutting stalk by stalk, might convey something 
of the bodily sacrifice that the revolution 
from underdevelopment does not avoid but in fact 
only makes possible. Instead, this short film 
does strip some of the mystery from the incredible 
sounding process of harvesting 10,000,000 tons 
of sugar. The sound of the work substitutes 
for the duration of it: our luxury to be able 

to share the sound. (Those who want to share 
the work as well can apply to join the American 
"Venceremos Brigade,” which will help cut Cuban 
cane this winter. Applications can be gotten 
from The Brigade, P.0. Box 643, Cathedral Sta,, 

New York, N.Y. 10025. Deadline is Sept, 20, 

1969.) 

These workers are real workers, shown work- 
ing, gating and reading their mail, resting, 
going to school, watching films, Cuba exists; 
real people live there, living human lives. 

They are in constant motion and it is not a 
whirling pointless motion like what you can 
observe any day downtown, it is motion toward 
a direction. One shot shows the workers cutting 
their way through cane toward the camera until 
finally there is no more cane between, and the 
men are revealed as men. I remembered a conver- 
sation with canecutters in Oriente Province: 

Unlike many American production workers, they 
hoped their work would be mechanized soon, for 
after all it was hard work that no human being 
should have to do And what would they do when 
the day of mechanization came? There would be 
other work to do for the resolution, this said 
without sadness. In the meantime, they were 
doing what they had to do, ennobled by the 
experienced fact that their society was extend- 
ing itself to help them make the best of what 

is necessary. 

* * *• 

"Por Primcra Vez” (For the First Time) is 
shorter and more direct, but no less fresh. A 
mobile film unit takes a film to a remote mountain 
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village -- the first film anyone there has ever 
seen. At the start, the movile crew explains the 
project. Speaking straight into the camera, they 
remain incredibly un-self-conscious ; it is natural 
in Cuba that they should be called upon to explain 
their job; when work is useful, people are glad to 
treat it as a public affair. Characteristic of 
the Cuban revolution, not only are officials and 
film people unafraid of cameras, as you would 
expect, but the villagers themselves I couldn’t 
understand the words in the crew’s interviews but 
the whole was strong nevertheless. Cubans are 
not awed by technology the way Americans are, 
despite its abundance, or the way primitives are 
supposed to be, because of its scarcity. Certain- 
ly the revolutionary life has taken the mystery 
from technology, which is appreciated for its use 
and not worshipped for its gadget ry, Besides, the 
villagers are proud people and don't care whether 
officials or cameras know it . There is not that 
awkward posing, that shyness, which pre- technolo- 
gical Americans resort to as defense against the 
onslaught of strange Things, The strange, for 
them, translates into the threatening and the 
destructive: one more external menace that will 

have to be adjusted to 

The film the crew bungs to the small village 
nesting in the hills is a Charlie Chaplin spoof 
of Rube-Goldbergish gadgets: the villagers are 

exposed to technology within technology. No hymn 
to technology, "Por Primera Vez” is quite matter- 
of-fact in showing the audience reacting: then 

delight and also their yawns Tins matter-of -tact 
reporting can be far more touching than the kind 
of ovenefmed documentary technique in which Ame- 
ricans excel- Maybe a society gen the same kind 
of filmmakers as villagers. The Cubans have got- 
ten what they deserve. 

* * + 

Santiago Alvarez’s ’’bespegue a las cue: y 
ocho" [Take-off at Six P.M.J L s well over an hour- 
long, as the crock measure^ time But Alvarez’s 
films establish their own rhythm. He is the 
virtuoso of the Cuban document ai ians hew 
revolutionary filmmakers would have haa the 
Godardish audaci ty to mak e a film about Vie in am 

El BHR aTI ON News Service («18hj 


under siege [’’Hanoi, Martes 13, M also available 
from Newsreel) which begins with a series of 
visual jokes on Lyndon Johnson, moves to an ani- 
mated color cartoon of Vietnam’s history narrated 
by Jose Marti* s 1887 "Message of Solidarity 
with the Vietnamese People in their Struggle 
Against French Colon j . alism," then to a documentary 
of everyday life ±n Hanoi with hardly any explicit 
war footage ^against the feeling for the texture 
of daily living, even under the bomb), and then 
back to the animated conclusion of Marti *s in- 
spired text, With his technique of jagged 
juxtaposition, quick but rarely obscure alter- 
nation of angles, Alvarez ha^ brought the 
Brecht 1 an method of epic didactic distance to 
its most bnllioni film CApie^sion, with ail the 
cogency and directness of which film as a medium 
is so uncommonly capable And the epic documen- 
tary is a powerful form indeed: there is where 

art and propaganda melt together into communication, 
which is, after all, the function of communications 
media 

"Despegue a las die: > o^ho" is didactic but 
far from simpie. It opens with shots of a long 
line in Havana: sad tired faces, waiting for 

rationed bread. So compel lmgiy ?a.d 3 it looks 
like a prologue for tuid-you-so gusancs But 
Alvarez has already announced in titles his di- 
dactic intent: you expert something bizarre 

Over the shots of waiting flash the words "NO 
HAY," "there isn't any/' over arid over. "NO 
HAY NO HAY " and then "NO HAY HAMBRE , NO HAY 
DESEMP LEO , NO Ha PUi.O M.E ,T NO HAY - - 
There is no more hunger, unemployment , polio-- . 
and then, with haidiy a catch of breath, the film 
is off to a roll .»di i of t lie re- v ol u 1 1 on * s 
material ac ccmpl .1 Yhments "Si*t;. years ct the 
Republic, in iu ' ai ho.- ^ 1 1 a . . i en years of the 

Revolution. - ' rurai lu^p-.uii. " M m i938 there 
were 300,000 ears .n Cuba in 1938 there were 
300,000 people without me a i cal .are in the Sierra 
Maestra." 'ihi- always stunning recital is punc- 
tuated by battle scene.-. you can never forget 
the pi ice ot the Cuban achievement, nor the need 
of vigi hiii.u . Nothing without effort 

Lhe incredible en c i_g / q£_Cub an .lif e is echoed 
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in the wild pace and hard variety of Alvarez’s film 
maybe it is even overdone m some of the animated 
d titles . He thinks nothing of playing hard 
rock music over a shot of troops mobilizing; 

George Harrison over parched Indian soil; Tchai- 
kovsky’s Piano Concerto over the Havana skyline; 
]ust as Cubans are shown listening to a live Afro- 
Cuban ensemble as they sort coffee beans. Scene 
after scene of the Cuban work- life, a hundred 
scenes of cultivation. ’’Heroism is daily, every- 
day; it is not a moment of emotion," reads one 
of the many titles, Cuba and Vietnam are linked 
in interwoven footage as in the sign identifying 
the Cuban city of Bayamo with the Vietnamese city 
of Hue; as in the consciousness of Cubans. Workers 
cutting cane at night. "Sentinels," stalking the 
countryside -- shooting crop-destroying birds. The 
volunteer Che Guevara Brigade, tearing madly 
through the forest, clearing land, plowing, plant- 
ing -- "Never a step back against the implacable 
enemy," the weeds. Some of this footage comes 
from the weekly newsreels shown throughout Cuba 
which Alvarez supervises, and that is really the 
way it is, and really the spirit of combat which 
Cubans bring to work 

Some of this sounds mawkish until you can 
feel your way inside the Cuban experience, and 
Alvarez is a trustworthy guide. Consider one 
sequence: A title flashes, "Hydraulic 

consciousness." A man running through fields, 
with some destination in view An irrigation 
system. "To dominate the rivers'" To dominate 
the rivers’ Another title: "Hydraulic will'" 

And it is this, yes, hydraulic will, tlowmg 
beneath and throughout structures, which formal- 
istic critics of Cuban politics miss It is 
that staunch, implacable community of productive 
work, unalienated labor, work that is felt to be 
productive, which emerges most graphical ly ±n 
another Cuban short distributed by Newsreel, 

"La Estructura": Accompanied by "masKa con- 

creta” (electronic music), workers art seen 
erecting a curious structure- Hands hammer in 
alternation, Eisenstein -sty le . finally the camera 
pulls away; the structure is complete; it is 
some sort of electric station, and the film’s 


first and last subtitle says that you have just 
seen Cuba increase its production of electric 
power by, if I remember it right, some 200%. 
Hydraulic will, which reminds us so poignantly 
how hollow and contorted is this American use- 
lessness which passes for civilization. 

The pity was that despite Newsreel’s publicity 
there were only 30 people or so to experience 
this entirely Other reality The Merritt College 
auditorium seats hundreds, and 1 couldn’t help 
thinking how far we nave to go before we out- 
distance the passive pacifying comforts of an 
evening in front of the Tube The marvelous 
compensation was that despite the brown sea of 
empty seats, the 30 of us did not feel alone . 

That night was graced by a good omen, besides. 
Coming over the Bay Bridge, 1 dropped a quarter 
into the hand of the toll collector: an idiotic, 
mutually degrading practice which quickly descends 
into habit. This culture does not intend such 
matters to be contacts between persons The 
collector is supposed to look bored, which is his 
right and more. But noticing that this collector 
looked very casual about this transaction, 1 
said lightly, "Are you sure you want this?" The 
car had edged forward a few feet before he said, 
just as lightly, "Why don’t you come back and 
get it?" I backed up, and God damn, the collector, 
a young black man, returned the quarter We gave 
him a copy of Dock of the Bay and waved away 
exultant. The new man is already among us 

Later 1 thought of a tiled tunnel leading 
out of Havana, which had been built just berore 
the 1959 triumph to introduce a t^ux-lane high- 
way leading nowhere m particular except to lands 
belonging to some of Batista’s cronies 1 
remembered driving through the tunnel early m 
1968, a long time ago; remembered seeing the 
toll booths loom nig JtC-d. and then leaping out 
ot my mind in the oxhi iar at ±on of squeezing between 
those long unoccupied monuments to a corrupt and 
monetaiy culture; right past them and on 

The message of Alvarez’s film is that 
drastic heal th-giving change is possible . Now 
we have learned the hard ways that new structures 
are not built b> the old men dancing the old 
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ritual numbers. In David Cooper’s words, "It is 
not a matter of State A in human reality, then 
revolution, then State B -- the new man. The new 
man has to be forged by new man." I want to find 
that toll collector soon, and tell him about the 

Cuban films, and see them again with him. 

* * * 

For a copy of the current Newsreel catalog, 
and the address and phone number of the Newsreel 
group nearest you, write to Newsreel, 28 W. 31 
St., New York, N.Y. 10001. 

-30- 
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HOW THEY TAKE CARE OF THE VIETNAM DEAD; 

(IF THEY WANT TO TAKE CARE OF THE LIVING, 
THEY’D BRING THEM HOME ALIVE NOW) 

By Andrew Alexander 

LIBERATION News Service / College Press Service 

SAIGON (LNS-CPS) -- "Every man here," said 
a military embalmer in Da Nang, "can expect the 
most expert handling of their remains ever 
offered by a nation in any war." 

It was a morbid remark -- but a true one. 

Indeed, the preparation of more than 43,000 
American bodies (37,000 as a result of direct 
combat action) has led to a massive, efficient , 
around-the-clock operation „ 

When an American soldier is killed in Viet- 
nam, his body -- or ’’remains" as military 
mortuary workers say -- are transported to one 
of the scores of ’’Graves Registration" centers 
located at U.S. bases throughout the war-torn 
nation . 

Here the body is first officially announced 
dead and cleaned by graves registration workers 
-- all of them volunteers,. 

Identification tags and personal belongings 
on the body are placed in a "collection bag," 
and in the case of Marines, the body is immedia- 
tely fingerprinted, 

"This is because the Marines figure that 
if the remains are received on the verge of 
being decomposed, they'll be sure to have at 
least the fingerprints for identification," one 
volunteer worker explained-. "Decomposing here 
in Vietnam is faster because of the humidity. 

It takes only about two days before you reach 
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the point where you’re non -viewable back home." 

The body is then placed m a dark -green, 
reusable waterproof bag and put in a "freezer" 

-- at a temperature of 42 degrees -- until it 
can be taken to one of the two American military 
mortuaries in South Vietnam. 

One of the mortuaries is located at Saigon’s 

Tan Son Nhut Air Base. 

The other -- the busiest -- is at Da Nang 
Air Base in the northern part of the country. 

This mortuary covers only the upper quarter of 
the war zone, but has handled over half of all 
American deaths since the war began. (ThLS is 
due to the fierce fighting caused by "enemy 
infiltration across the Demilitarized Zone, 
according to U.S, officials.) 

The job of the Da Nang Mortuary, according 
to Army Capt , Thomas Rexrode, the officer in 
charge, is to "receive, identify, preserve, and 
ship” bodies back to their home country „ (Both 
U.S. mortuaries in Vietnam also handle U.S. 
Government civilian employes and all other bodies 
from allied armies -- except South Vietnam, which 
maintains its own mortuaries.) 

The identification process is complete, 
involving ten separate identification fornix which 
Capt. Rexrode said "make note of birthmarks, 
tattoos, broken bones, wounds, and anything 
that is abnormal to a perfect human body," 

"Those who have missing hands and can’t be 
fingerprinted are identified by dentures," he 
said. "But there have been no remains sent home 
unidentified. We've kept them here as long as 
six or seven months before we were sure of their 
identity." 

Capt. Rexrode noted that only one "mis- 
identification" has occurred during the entire 
war n "And we're still living that down," he 
added . 

The mortuary is staffed by 11 licensed 
embalmers (many of them civilian employes) and 
about as many military volunteers If need be, 
Capt. Rexrode said, they can "embalm eight 
bodies at once" and the mortuary has a monthly 
capacity of 360 bodies, although he admitted 
that during the months of heavy fighting, the 
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number has swelled to "considerably more" (he 
refused to say exactly how many more). 

After the body has been "preserved" in the 
mortuary, it is placed in one of the 1000 reusable 
aluminum "transfer cases" kept in supply 

Dismembered limbs are "placed in their re- 
lative position in the case,’ Capt. Rexrode said, 
and then the body is put back in a freezer until 
it can be loaded aboard a specially designated 
C-141 transport plane headed for the United 
States . 

Bodies from east of the Mississippi. River 
are shipped to Dover Air Force Base in Delaware 
Those west of the Mississippi go to Travis Air 
Force Base in Oakland, Calif. 

Both Alt 7 o rce Bases maintain a large staff 
of e mb aimers who give the body its "final resto- 
ration," Rexrode said. 

By the time these final touches are being 
made," the news of the soldier’s death has been 
sent first to t lie Department of Defense in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and then on to the state head- 
quarters of the soldier's respective branch of 
the mi 1 1 tary 

Ail next of kin are notified of the death 
xn person . 

The dead are given a $750 "allowance" by 
the military for a funeral. "But of course," 
Major Martin s..id, "they can spend more (of 
their out; monevj on a more elaborate funeral." 

Race branch of the military will -- if it 
is desired furnish a standard military head- 
stone and the body can also be buried m mili- 
tary cemeteries main tamed in each stale. Ma- 
jor Martin said that most "poor" families 
choose to have their son buried m a military 
cemetery "hue;, use there is no charge foi the up- 
keep of the grounds " 

"St anna rd military coffins ire at avail- 
able," Mart mi said, "they are ven nice looking 
and ! 1 d recommend them to anyone." 

As the final Mineral arrangements are being 
made, the body -- with an American flag draped 
ever the casket -- i v sent to the burial iitc. 

•j‘l, c . bod' is an umpo;i : ed b> an official military 
"escort" who iu vr ‘caves the casket until it is 


buried . 

But the grief and problems caused by the 
death do not end with the burial. The question 
of the soldier's personal belongings must be 
resolved . 

To speed this often tedious process, the 
II. S. military has jointly established a special 
facility at Saigon's Tan Son Nhut Air Base where 
all of the soldier's personal belongings are 
sent. There they arc* cleaned and shined for 
shipment back to the next of kin. 

But, a? Capt. Rexrode noted, "not everything 
is sent back." lie said that "all personal 
letters are screened. Lots of times a married 
man might have been getting letters from an old 
girlfriend . " 

Pornographic literature and other belongings 
which the officers at the Tan Son Nhut facility 
feel might be "revealing" -- as Capt Rexrode 
put it -- are not sent. Most are destroyed. 

A specially designated officer helps to 
settle the $10,000 insurance policy which the 
majority of dead soldiers had maintained by pay- 
ing $2 each month. 

And the dead soldier's weapons are also 
collected. M-16 rifles, bayonets, and other 
weapons are cleaned -- and reconditioned, if 
need be - - before being re-issued to another 
soldier. 

- SO - 

+ + 44 + ‘■444 + 4+ 44 + •‘-*+444'-*-+*t-V t . -*■ t 

GOD SAYH THH 1 EOPLF FROM THIS HONORABLE COURT 
FRANKFORT, Ly . (LNS) -- F.ach day, when rhe 
Court of Appeals opens ,ts session here, a clerk 
io supposed to announce: "...God save the 
commonwealth and tin.* honorable court." 

On e d ay re .x i j 1 1 v , l lie c 1 e rk r. epe at e d the 
pi vase a bit da flu rent ly nr l oast that's wh a l 
C hici .fustic 1 Monv; Mo i gomery told an As.-Ck j tied 
Press icpurt cr Lhe clerk supposedly said: "God 

save the people from this honorable court." 

Amen 1 

-AO - 
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POKER TO ! I1H FLOP LI: ! ! 
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THE LNS FOOD COLUMN: THE GRUB BAG 

ON NOT EATING NEAT -- AND ON EATING MEAT 

By Ita Jones 
LIBERATION News Service 

c 1969 by lta Jones 

There are two groups of people who do not 
eat much meat: the poor and the vegetarians . 

The poor fall into two categories: the working 

class (especially those without jobs), and 
students (especially those no longer in school) . 
There are also two types of vegetarians: those 

who feel that a meatless diet will clean out 
the body and bring the self closer to the desired 
state of concsciousness; and those who submit 
(however unconsciously) to the taboo against 
cannibalism. 

Plants, using minerals from the soil and 
rays from the sun, are able to manufacture simple 
proteins. When they are eaten by animals, plants 
provide nourishment for the body. When we eat 
animals (which eat plants), we are getting 
complex protein, which may make part of the 
difference between humans and gorillas (who are 
not meat eaters), but this is only speculation. 

In any case, muscles and all body tissues, ex- 
cept fat, are chiefly composed of protein, and 
their growth, proper functioning, and repair 
depend on their constantly being supplied with 
more protein. Meat and animal products (eggs, 
milk, butter) are the major souice of this im- 
portant substance. 

Unfortunately, meat is expensive, but if 
you buy a roast or brisket ror $3, say, you can 
count on it serving around six, or holding out 
for two or three meals if your household is 
smaller. If you get a good sharp knife - long 
and thin -- you'll be abie to -iice the meat 
well and it will go far, A whole chicken costs 
$1.50 to $2 and will serve tour tifty cents 
per person for a good helping of meat is not bad. 

The problem is that meat needs to he 
properly cooked, and how many of us have roasting 
pans, after all, or want to wash them? But 
roasting meat is possible without a single pot 
or pan, and both the basting and the possibility 


Take a piece of fresh raw meat (roast, 
brisket, etc.), any size, and after wiping with 
a damp paper towel, sprinkle both sides liberally 
with garlic salt and Lawry's seasoned salt and 
seasoned pepper and rub well Place on a large 
piece of tin foil. Slice half an onion over 
the meat, if you like, Fold over all the sides 
so there can be no leaks and place in the oven. 
Light a flow flame and forget about the meat for 
two hours, or three, depending on the size of 
the piece. You might like your meat rare, in 
which case you take it out of the oven sooner. 
Handle it carefully and you can always put it 
back if it's not done 

Chicken done this way is delicious. Rinse 
out the cavity, blot dry with towelling, and put 
in a lump of butter (2 tblsp.) and a large piece 
of fresh lemon peel- Place the chicken on a 
large piece of tin foil, one side of which you 
have rubbed with butter Place the chicken on 
this buttered surface and sprinkle it with the 
same seasonings plus a bit of paprika and rub 
these m . Raw peeled potatoes (.small whole ones 
or large ones cut in half) and carrots can be 
placed around the chicken Lay a rew pieces or 
butter on the chicken, wrap up the foil to seal 
everything m , and set m a low oven for around 
two hours. When done, the chicken will be 
golden brown and very tender - 

Any juices that you get from roasting meat 
this way should be carefully poured out of the 
foil into a small p O l , Let settle and skim off 
the grease. Mix a tsp. cf flour with i/4 cup 
water and, depending on the quantity of liquid 
from the meat, as you arc heating the gravy, 
gradually add the amount of fioux -water mixture 
it takes to get a good consistency. A bit of red 
wine can be adued j !c- T" gravy, white wine to 
chicken 

Even though many civilizations arc based on 
the foundation of some type of grain, the 
addition of meat to man’s diet has made a big 
difference. 1 recently lie aid someone quote a 
report chat Japanese women are several inches 
taller on the a vex age today than the> have been 
for generations 1 suppose it can be ^aid that 


of drying out the meat are e liminated. 
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their backs or just pretended I wasn’t there. 

One woman, bolder than the others, walked 
toward me, gave me a hostile glare, caught her 
child by the arm and led him back to the tent. 

I moved on till I came to a well. ’’Can 
you drink this water?” I asked an old woman 
who was hauling up a bucket. ”Yes,” she said, 

’’but we have to boil it first.” ”Is that a 
problem?” I asked. She snapped back impatiently, 
”How can we boil it when you don't let us go out- 
side to gather firewood? Do you think we have 
enough money to buy wood?” (I later discovered 
that firewood sells at the rate of eight piastres 
for three sticks. The inmates’ daily allotment 
is five piastres per person.) 

As I walked on through the rows of tents I 
calculated just how crowded the camp is. There 
are about 114 tents for 12,000 people, or slight- 
ly more than 100 people per tent. Each tent 
measures approximately 15 feet by 35 feet. That 
figures out to five square feet — an area one 
foot by five -- for each person. 

It would be physically impossible for them 
all to sleep at the same time if it weren't for 
the fact that 8,000 of the 12,000 inmates are 
children under 14. Given the number of small 
children, the people can just manage to squeeze 
into their quarters. 

At one point in my wandering I was confronted 
by a middle- aged man who blocked my way and stood 
staring straight at me. He was dressed in the 
loose black ’’pyjamas” typical of Vietnam’s pea- 
sants, and his chin was adorned with a wispy 
beard. I greeted him, ’’Chao bac” (Hello, uncle), 
as an elderly farmer should respectfully be ad- 
dressed. His face cracked into a smile that 
showed broken, betel-stained teeth. ’’You speak 
our language!" he said with surprise. "Good, 
you can tell me when we can go home.” 

I replied that 1 was just a visitor and 
didn’t know when they could leave He clearly 
doubted my claim of innocence (1 am an American, 
after all), but was amused enough by my ability 
to speak Vietnamese that he invited me into the 
tent . 

Once inside, other men gathered around and 


asked the same question, "When can we go back. 

As delicately as possible I asked what they ex- 
pected to go back to. Did they believe their 
villages were still intact? "Oh, no,” one said, 
our villages were all burned." I squirmed and 
expressed regret. 

Another man said matter-of-fact ly, This is 
the sixth time -- the sixth time our homes have 
been destroyed.” 

"Usually we can save our animals and most 
important belongings by going into the tunnels, 
one explained, "but this time we lost everything. 
Before, the planes just dropped bombs and then 
went away. But this time the American soldiers 
came and burned all the houses They brought 
us here in helicopters, and they wouldn’t let 
us take anything. The altars, our rice, clothing 
-- everything was burned. If they could have 
understood what we were saying, maybe they would 
have let us go back to salvage things. But 
they don’t speak Vietnamese” 

I asked if the people had enough to eat and 
was told that the daily ration is 500 grams (a 
little more than one pound) of rice per person, 
and nothing else -- no meat, no fish, not even 
salt. (The military director of the camp later 
confirmed this report ) An older man explained 
that 500 grams is enough to satisfy a child but 
is inadequate for an adult. 

After leaving the tent I wandered toward 
the rear of the camp, where I met two American 
soldiers strolling along with their M*16’s and 
their portable radios. "Hi,” one of them 
greeted me, "Where are you from back in the 
world?” ("The World” means Amerika.) We chatted 
on, and I asked them what they were doing there. 
"We're securing the place,” one said "What 
do you think of this place?” I inquired 
"Man, I’ve never se*_n so many people and kids 
before -- except fox the ones I've killed," 
was the answer. 

I left and followed the trail to where the 
troops were dug in. In the shade of a tarpaulin 
two husky young Americans were lying on air 
mattresses and drinking Coca-Cola from cans . 

They were surprised to see a civilian, and of 
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course we went through the usual ritual of 
where we were from "back in the world," Both of 
the soldiers had participated in the operation 
to clear Ba Tan Gan peninsula and talked freely 
about the adventure . 

"We didn't leave anything behind," ex- 
plained a jock-type from Michigan. "We burned 
every house we could find, and we destroyed all 
the food sources -- chickens, pigs, cows, you 
name it." 

His buddy from Alabama described the excite- 
ment of chasing "veecee" through the fields. 

"Just when we were leaving this one village," 
he said, "this veecee got up and started to run. 

You should have seen him, running as fast as he 
could. The old M-16's really tore him apart." 

"How did you know he was a ' veecee?" I 
wondered aloud. 

"He wouldn’t have been there if he wasn't 
veecee," the soldier replied. 

"Was he armed?" I asked. 

"No, but he was a veecee all right." 

Such an open-air shoot-em-up may be good 
sport, but it's nothing compared to hunting 
Vietnamese in tunnels. "In this one village," 
the GI continued, "we saw a veecee duck into a 
tunnel. One of our men went in after him with 
nothing but a bayonet . He chased that veecee 
all over the damn tunnel, and when he finally 
caught him he really took care of him. 

"Another time a guy went down in a tunnel 
after a veecee. He didn't have a rifle, just a 
grenade. That veecee was moving so fast he 
couldn't catch up with him. So finally he just 
pulled the pin and tossed the grenade up ahead. 

It killed the veecee but just about busted our 
own guy's eardrums. He got a silver star for it." 

"Why didn't the Vietnamese shoot first?" I 
asked . 

"Oh, they’re never armed down in the tunnels," 
the soldier said. 

So his buddy had become a hero by killing 
an unarmed man from behind. 

The conversation then shifted back to me, 
and the soldiers learned that 1 am in Vietnam 
voluntarily and that I like the Vietnamese people 

"Like them! You know what I'd like? I'd 


hko to get rid :>r them, that's what: the guy 

from Alabama exclaimed "he should blacktop 
this whole place, put all the dinks on boats 
and take them out to sea and sink them 

His buddy from Michigan disagreed: "I don't 

think it's good just to kill people outright," 
he reasoned. 

Before leaving, 1 asked a final question 
"What would you do if the 'veecee' tried to at- 
tack this perimeter?" 

On this point the two agreed, "We'd just 
run over there with the people, so we wouldn't 
get shot. Charlie won't shoot at the people." 

I worked my way back through the camp and 
left by the main gate, As I passed the guard 
post I stopped to chat a moment with the govern- 
ment troops stationed there. 

A young man was leaning against the sand- 
bags keeping a close eye on the people within 
He wore a camouflage uniform with a bright orange 
scarf at the neck. On his upper arm was a tattoo 
of a naked woman, and he sported sun glasses 
with mirror lenses . He was from Hue and he had been 
in the army for 12 years, 

"Would you shoot someone who tried to leave 
the camp?" 1 asked. 

"No," he replied, "because the Communists 
would use that as propaganda, 1 would just re- 
quest that they go back inside." 

He then kindly directed me to the camp head- 
quarters, a tent about 100 yards fiom me nu.in 
gate. As 1 approached tht ttnc there were ruo- 
den shots from behind me I cujnea rich a start, 
but a soldier standing there renoSui^d me, "No- 
thing to worry about. The guards are just 
chasing some people back into the camp." 

Inside the headquarters I was greeted by 
Captain Dieu of the Army of the Republic or Viet- 
nam. He explained ro me the humanitarian nature 
of the whole project "This camp is just tempo- 
rary," he said "Within a month the people will 
be able to return to Ba Tan Gan." 

"Will they be allowed to rebuild their old 
villages/' I asked 

"No," he replied, "because there would be 
no security Ihey will all be concentrated in 
one place, but during the day they will be al - 
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lowed to work in the fields surrounding their new 
town. Of course they will have to be back m at 
ni ght. The army will protect them." 

But they can’t go back yet because their 
armed relatives have not yet given up their 
land. More than one month after the peninsula 
was supposedly cleared of its inhabitants and 
despite the saturation bombing, the Americans 
are still unable to occupy the area. Whenever 
they try to move in they meet armed resistance. 
But Captain Dieu was confident that in another 
month his allies would have the place "secured.” 
It really doesn’t matter. Whether in Thien- 
An or Ba Tan Gan, those 12,000 people will be 
spending the foreseeable future in a concentra- 
tion camp. The only ones to avoid that fate 
are those who died in the fields and tunnels and 
the more than 300 "hard-core" who are in the 
Quang Ngai Province prison, which is even worse. 

And one other group. Not long ago, late at 
night, 50 people escaped from Thien-An Reception 
Camp and left behind a sign saying, "Hang the 
Americans and Their Puppets." 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH TWO CARDINALS: 
ATHLETES CAN BE SOCIALISTS 

LIBERATION News Service 


CHICAGO (LNS) -- On college campuses and in 
high schools, you find that most athletes or 
"jocks" oppose the Left. Dave Meggyesy and Rick 
Sortun are two exceptions. 

Both play professional football for the St. 
Louis Cardinals. Dave plays linebacker and Rick 
plays guard. "The Fire Next Time," a new 
monthly paper put out by SDS, found out that 
the Cardinals were in training near Chicago, 
and they decided to talk to Dave and Rick. 

Dave Meggyesy is 27 years old, married and 
the father of three children. He is in his 
seventh season with the Cardinals. During the 
off season Dave lives in St. Louis where he is 
a student in the Department of Sociology at 
Washington University; he is active in the 
movement there . 

Rick Sortun is 26 years old, married and 


has two children. He is in his sixth year 
with the Cardinals. During the off season 
he lives in Seattle, where he is a student 
at the University of Washington. Rick joined the 
Washington chapter of SDS two years ago. He was 
involved recently in a chapter split, and at 
the present time is m a non-SDS group called 
the Radical Organizing Committee - 

★ * + 

Why don r t we start by asking where you went 
to school j when> and all those sort of details ? 

RICK: I went to school at the University of 

Washington to play football. I was from a small 
rural town south of Seattle. I went to the big 
city to make it good. To me the big city was 
Seattle. At that time the University of Washington 
was the football power of the West and was 
attractive from that standpoint. 

Were you on scholarship? 

RICK: Yes, the basic "ride" which paid for 

room and board in exchange for work hours. We 
didn’t have to work very hard, but the time 
spent on football, work, and all the other 
football-related activities was tremendous = It 
figured out that we got about 25<p per hour 
wage for our work. At that time though I was 
pretty gung-ho, and didn’t think about being 
exploited. 

How did you get involved in radical politics? 

RICK: It was really part of a process. When I 

was in school the first time I thought to 
achieve the big money I wanted, business would 
be good. You know -- I had in mind the naive 
notion of using my football reputation to hustle 
a buck. Well business school and market econo- 
mics really turned me off, but most of my an- 
tagonism was on a gut level and I had a moral 
revulsion for the capitalist ethic. After school 
and when I was playing pro ball I worked in a 
bank Talk about being in a conservative enclave 
-- here I was right m the heart of finance 
capital I 

At that time, about 1966, the whole student 
and anti-war movement was heightening, and through 
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discussions with Dave I was motivated to read 
about the war. My reading was really a shock -- 
I just couldn’t believe that our country was so 
corrupt and that it would perpetrate such lies on 
all of us. But of course through further study 
I have learned that the institution of capitalism 
is indeed corrupt. I began to tie together my 
earlier moral feelings with socialist analysis. 

I considered myself a socialist then and 
felt the need to reorient myself toward society, 
or a society that the movement could build, 1 
had money and time, and so 1 went back to school , 
You could not help but notice that things had 
changed in three years. I heard people talk at 
open forums, read articles m the campus papers 
about SDS and what was going on. I went to an 
anti-war fund-raising dinner one night and met 
some SDS people who invited me to a meeting. I 
went somewhat timidly, but was really impressed 
with the honesty, openness, and straightforward- 
ness of the chapter at Washington, 1 became 
really interested. In the last couple of years 
I became increasingly involved in the organiza- 
tional functions of the chapter at Washington. 

DAVE: I was raised on a small farm, similar to 

Rick, and went to a small high school outside of 
Cleveland. My senior year in high school 1 re- 
ceived an athletic scholarship to Syracuse 
University. At that time in my life I was real 
gung-ho, believed in America the great, the 
capitalist ethic, and believe it or not,going 
to Syracuse to get an education. 

I began to see that it wasn’t in the 
university’s interest for me to get an education 
first and play football second Different guys 
were channeled into courses where passing grades 
were automatic. There was a whole differential 
pay scale for team members -- now this is amateur 
football. The most important thing for the uni- 
versity was to make money • - a post-season bowl 
game guarantees $225,000. 

During my last two years I almost dropped 
out of school, partially because of the bullshit 
involved in playing football. But I hung on, 
hoping to get into the pros. After finishing 
at Syracuse my political ana ly sis was z eio, b u t 
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I had many gut fueling' ■ilium ih<- ,<nt radictions 
in this capitalist sysem When I Kgan graduate 
school at Washington University at S Louis, I 
met a Marxist anthropologist who began to turn 
my head around, and then 1 got involved in the 
anti -war movement I’m now closely involved 
with SDS activities in St Louis 
Both of you speak of oomn'i j com u)ocktng class 
backgrounds. Is that a kind „f general thing t 
Do most athletes come ^ut the •jtrkmg class? 

DAVH : I think they do, We were kicking around 

the other day about the kind of selection pro- 
cess m high school and college, and you wonder 
what the motivation is. And a lot of the motiva- 
tion is that the only way you are going to get 
ahead is to go to college, and you go to college 
by trying for a scholarship You do all that 
and you see the big money is in the pros and you 
are set up to be a stock broker I know of only 
two guys in pro football who come from the middle 
or upper class . 

Why do you suppose that most athletes oppose the 
left ? 

RICK: You get people who on the basis of their 

physical attributes are willing to pay a price to 
succeed playing football. The selective process 
works along these lines The guys who had options 
took them It was always the gu> ? who didn't have 
a choice who were left jn tin rut This allowed 
the guys who had other opportunities c. mu.h better 
chance to get ahead. 

DAVE. Let me say something too I think t n ^ 
where along the liru * ne guy has to gei mfibeu 
with this whole ethic of football, which is a mili- 
taristic; competitive e thic . While I was at 
Syracuse, Jim Ringo, who was an all -pro center 
for the Green Bay Packers, would vome back for the 
spring game each year. 1 remember my freshman year 
he come over to me and oaid. "Meggyesy, football’s 
just like war. the comnues over there and the good 
guys over here ” Maybe somewhere along these liAes 
the guy gets reinforced that it is the right thing 
to do, to see this kind of relationship The struc 
ture of the gaiiK is very reactionary We live in 
a goddamn mi l .tar/ c amp ; v omp 1 e t c 1 y aut hoi i t ax l an 

The shit come 2 _Umvn_f£om_ahuye_ 
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Football ame to this country as rugby, a 
game analogous to soccer, analogous to hockey. 
Then all of a sudden you had all these structur- 
al changes in the game, where the game went from 
a game of fluid motion to a game of very precise 
stop and stafct action. Not only that but the 
field got marked off; you got a fifty yard line 
and interestingly enough forty, thirty, twenty. 

So you have introduced a notion of territory, 
defense And then you have a notion 

of tactics. Pro football hit its peak after the 
Fifties, you can tie this in with the whole 
Cold War thing, guys talking about "throwing the 
bomb". Now what the hell does that mean? Or 
"running the blitz". 

What do you think about the black athletes at 
the Olympics who put up their fists? Is that 
being talked about? 

DAVE: I ’m in complete support of that gesture 

for reasons I can’t get into here. It certainly 
represents some positive and necessary conscious- 
ness among black athletes. They are the most 
exploited group. 

A lot of stuff isn’t talked about. The kind 
of situation where it’s not talked about overtly. 
A lot of white guys, especially Southern white 
guys, don’t like talking about it, and black guys 
feel they have to be kind of soft about it too. 
Black athletes have 100 times as much to lose as 
I have, and the coaches and whites know it too. 
Most of them have not finished two years of col- 
lege and they have nowhere to go It’s a ques- 
tion of hustling or becoming revolutionary. Life 
in pro ball is really good for them and they are 
not going to fuck it up. Simple as that. Fur- 
ther there is a professional ethic, an unwritten 
rule that controversy should not exist. You see 
many players believe in the authoritarian system 
and will do anything the people above them dema- 
nd. Many coaches are so paternalistic they tell 
the players to get haircuts, shave off mustaches, 
and how to behave. For example, m Atlanta and 
Washington, the black guys had to cut their nat- 
urals and the white guys shave their sideburns 
How do black athletes relate to black profess- 
ionals, like Bill Russell, who Is considered a 


black radical? 

RICK: I wouldn’t consider Bill Russell a radical. 

He is outspoken, but aside from asserting his 
blackness I can’t find anythin than an as- 

piring black capitalist, which despite the aspect 
of black sovereignty I can't go along with. He is 
trying to make it as a black man; make a lot of 
money. That aspect of the "hustle" is the most im- 
portant thing we need to do when we rap with black 
athletes, or any athlete for that matter. 

DAVE: Three years ago the Negro Industrial Economic 

Union was started by Jim Brown, and all the black 
guys were really talking about it. We were saying 
that black capitalism is no better than white capi- 
talism, and trying to talk about it And we began 
talking about the means and ownership of production 
and "Man, you guys are never going to form a U.S. 
Steel." You have to start talking like that. 

"The best black capitalists can do is to have a 
fried chicken place, or at best marginal industries". 
How are relations between black and white athletes 
on the team? 

RICK: Maybe we should mention our little soul- 

search session last year. Sports Illustrated did 
a series on the black athlete last year The Car- 
dinals were featured m one of these articles The 
team got advance copies of the article and had a 
meeting to discuss "our" problem and how to "handle" 
the bad publicity we would get All the o layers 
and coaches were together at training camp an ^ we 
were asked to let our hair down ana bare nr ^uh^ 
What a lot of people tried to do >-as to put down 
the whole thing as crass commerci l l m on the part 
of Sports Illustrated. What happened was that a 
black ballplayers arid several others besides got 
upset at this whitewash attmpt Several players 
got up and said: "No, it isn’t bullshit; it’s all 

true," This caused a lot of reactions, and more 
came out with respect to how you : reat individuals 
Among football players you look at another person 
and judge him in terms of his courage and ability 
on the playing field A white guy got up and said 
that the way a black player on the team would get 
respect was to prove himself on the field, and then 
you treat him as a man. A black guy then got up and 
said: "No, goddamnit, you respect me as a man first 

go ahe ad - - - - 
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The whole meeting really settled nothing, 
the lines were further defined an ! racism was 
subjugated to all our team’s goal--that is, to 
win football games. 

What is incredible is that the coaches 
could believe that the players could be honest 
in front of them, when the coaches have a great 
deal of power over your football career. So in 
the end, the ethic of winning at all costs 
seemed to prevail, and the blacks went their way 
the racists their way. 

DAVE: Given the kind of control the staff has 

over your life, you couldn’t really say too much. 
When things got a little hot between some of the 
racists and the black guys, the Man stepped in 
and cooled things off. 

Besides the black supers tars do you think there 
is a quota system operating? 

DAVE: I think most definitely there is. On ev- 

ery team there are only a certain number of black 
players. If you look at the number of black pla- 
yers from 1950 to 1968 you find fairly equal num- 
bers on all teams each succeeding year. The most 
interesting thing is when you begin to look at 
the different positions in football. When you 
look at positions that require brains and judge- 
ment and on the other hand positions that require 
brute strength or a certain kind of ability such 
as speed, you’ll find that positions that require 
judgement are filled with white players, and po- 
sitions that require a certain kind of talent are 
especially loaded with black players. If you do 
this in a general proportion you’ll find that they 
are just above and below the line For example, 
there are a lot of black defensive ends and no 
black quarterbacks. You have no black centers; 
you have very few black guards; but you have a 
lot of black defensive tackles, many many black 
comer backs, but few black free safeties. This 
is subtle racism. They think this black cat 
didn't have the brains to play this position, 
so he has to play another position. 

Do you get any flack from higher up for your 
politics ? 

DAVE: Three years ago was the last big peace 


march on Washington, and I was involved in hiring 
buses for the St. Louis people All the checks 
were signed my name. A third-level source at the 
end said: "Do you want to play football next year? 

So the word comes down: "Cool it ” On a plane 

trip to New York one of the guys said: "You know 

the FBI has you under surveillance." Then the 
troubles on the team blew up at the end of that 
year, and this was just one more thing they didn’t 
want to hassle with. 

RICK: We get the idea sometimes that the owners 

treat Dave and myself as a kind of novelty. He 
likes to come and talk to us about heavy-type 
things rather than about "How did you feel today m 
practice?" He talks to lis about other things. He 
kind of likes that; the team nuts It’s a function 
of how much pressure we can bring to bear. 

Can you give us some zdea of where the ball players 
are at politically? 

RICK: We’ve gotten pretty open with our politics 

now. When we got to camp this year Dave and 1 saw 
boxes of Thompson seedless California grapes on the 
fruit table. We quietly tried to agitate against 
having them on our training table We were told that 
the issue was not relevant to our lives as football 
players and furthermore our union representatives 
were not sympathetic. One was sympathetic to the 
workers* cause, but could see no relationship be 
tween the players on strike last year and the farm 
workers' strike that is going on now. T 1 ' j other 
representative shuns any kind of .vie re i. . u trade 
unionism. 

You asked earlier about getting flack for ou; 
politics. Most people that have been around for 
several years know I’m associated with SDS, but 
realistically they probably won’t take me seriously 
as long as I’m playing football for money And also 
I live in Seattle in the oit reason and am isolated 
from the main office. So unless they pry into what 
I'm doing, I’m moie free to get involved 
DAVE: I was just thinking part of this is my own 

fears, the fear^ of what the Man can do, so you’re 
only going to do so much Ii's fear too of how the 
other ballplayers are going to . you know, the 
response from them it's a learning experience, and 
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what we’re finding out is that guys will listen 
to you. When you start talking about the degree 
that they’re being exploited. In other words, 
football players make tremendous amounts of mon- 
ey. That’s true. But that only lasts on the 
average of four and a half years. And even when 
you look at all the profits that the owners are 
making, you start really talking about that, like 
in lockerroom conversations about relative ex- 
ploitation . 

These guys, they don’t see that. They say: 
Well, shit, man, I'm making it; I’m really making 
it. I'm pullin in 25Gs. But we say, for how 
may years, and what are the profits the owners 
are making, or what capital do you own. 

How can you stand it? 

RICK: It’s a job. Even though highly paid, you 

are a worker with respect to your relationship 
to the means of production. I can't deny that 
there is not a lot of rationalizing done to put 
up with it. One rationalization is that it leg- 
itimizes me. If it were not for my playing foot- 
ball I wouldn’t be being interviewed right now. 
DAVE: I justify football by saying it's non-ex- 

ploitative, of other people, but m thinking it 
through you find you're exploiting other people 
symbolically and vicariously--your activity sup- 
ports the system. People who come to see the 
game have, all this pent-up hostility against 
in many cases their bosses. On Sunday they can 
do a vicarious trip with their favorite team or 
player. They really become the heroes and winn- 
ers in the game--just for two hours on Sunday, 
Then they are going to be passive for six more 
days. And we are the paid beef. 

How long do you plan to stay in football? 

DAVE: I've got only about two years left, 

RICK: That’s a touchy question that I don't 

think I could answer here even if I knew I’d 
like to get a starting position before I retire, 
even though I’m living a sort of hypocrisy while 
still submitting to enslavement I just can’t 
say. -30- 
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WILDCAT STRIKE BY COALMINE PS SPREADS 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK, ( LNS) -- A wildcat strike by 
1S,00 coalminers has closed 46 mines m West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania and is growing These 
mines produce 250,000 tons of coal a day, or ten 
percent of the U.S daily output 

The strike began August 18 with the walkout 
of 5400 miners when the Consolidation Coal Co. 
fired five members of the union grievance committee 
Consolidated Coal, a division of Continental Oil CO, 
is the biggest coal company m the country. The 
strike spread the same day to two mines owned by 
Jones-Laughl m Steel and later m the week hit 
the big Maple Creek mine of U.S, Steel 

The union, the United Mine Workers of America 
(UMWA) has been trying without success to get the 
miners back to work. The UMWA has been the center 
of a rank and file insurgency election. It recently 
became clear that the insurgents had a large share 
of support from men now working whereas the current 
president, IV, A. Boyle, has him main base of support 
in the ranks of retired members 

One of the most important issues has been the 
high incidence of "BLack Lung" disease , and the 
union’s f&ilure to fight for the workers' health 
and safety. 

The strike has a J ready caused the steel pro- 
ducers some worry A spokesman ror the Youi.gst'wn 
Sheet and Tube Co. said that the strike "will in 
a short time force curtailment of prod lccm of ltjii 
and steel," 

-50 - 
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A far greater involvement of all sectors of our 
society is essential if we are to realize the full- 
ness of the American promise. In our private organ- 
izations and institutions, Americans must not shy 
from questioning what Las been done or what must be 
done or what is being done because we may, very of- 
ten, find that the predicate of the past--while vital 
to understanding- - is no longer valid in today's con- 
ditions. An innovative, creative, open spirit is 
vital to the fashioning of our response to the vastly 
larger dimensions of the future. 

Lyndon B. Johnson, THE CHOICES WE FACE, p 150 
$*$*$ *$*$*$*$*$*$*$*$'$*$'$•$*$'$•$*$ *$\$+$ '$$'$'$*$*$ 
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THE RISING OF THE MOON: 
STRUGGLE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The past few weeks have 

seen the people of North Ireland, the one part 
of Eire still oppressed by England, rising up in 
struggle against exploitation, prejudice and Bri- 
tish colonial rule. The angry Catholic minority 
took to the streets with paving stones, gasoline 
bombs and guns. Poor, and massively unemployed 
themselves, the Catholics have called on poor 
Protestants to join with them, as heavier and 
heavier police and army contingents flowed into 
Ulster. Pitched battles broke out between the 
Irish, led by the radical People's Democracy or- 
ganization, and the cops, who the Irish call 
"those black bastards." 

English newspapers are full of stories 
about "outside agitators" disturbing the peace 
in Ulster, about full-scale guerrilla warfare 
raging in Belfast and Londonderry, about how 
bitterly and deeply the Northerners hate the po- 
lice, and about how the English people are mobi- 
lizing in support of the Irish by organizing mass 
strikes . 

The Irish have managed to elect one radical 
to the English Parliament. Her name is 
Bernadette Devlin, 22, of mid-Ulster, and her 
goal is a "unified socialist Ireland." The 
latest response of the British to the Irish 
struggle has been to call for "more say" for the 
Catholics in the government of Northern Ireland. 
But the fighting goes on. 

The following material was prepared by Tomas 
Bolster, Donal Hurley and Liam Keane of the 
Committee for Justice in Northern Ireland, P.0, 
Box 5044, Hamden, Connecticut 06518.) 


And I say to my people's masters: Beware , 
Beware of the thing that is coming , 
beware of the risen people 
Who shall take what ye would not give Did ye 
think to conquer the people , 

Or that Law is stronger than life arid than 
men's desire to be free ? 
will try it out with you , ye that have 
harried and held , 

that have bullied and bribed, tyrants , 
hypocrites ! 


We 


Ye 


--Padraic Pearse 


LI BE RAT I ON News Service 


I. CIVIL RIGHTS STRUGGLE IN IRELAND 

The Irish struggle is not a religious war. 

It is in fact an attempt by 40% of the popula- 
tion to achieve their rights systematically 
denied for many centuries. 

History, politics and economics explain 
to the outsider what seems to be a fanatical 
intolerance on the part of the top men in 
Northern Ireland's population in relation to 
Catholic citizens. 

About 40% of the population of 1,500,000 
is Roman Catholic, the other 60% is Protestant - 
For the most part, the two communities live in 
a kind of apartheid atmosphere m distinctly 
separate areas. This separation is fostered 
and encouraged by the ruling class of Northern 
Ireland in order to maintain itself in power. 
Without exception, these rulers are members of 
the Orange Order, a semi- fascist organization 
for Protestants only, 

A grass roots movement of Catholics and 
many poor Protestants has sprung up recently 
in Northern Ireland to fight against govern- 
ment sponsored religious hatred- The aims of 
the movement, led by the Civil Rights Association, 
include an end to religious discrimination and 
social injustice, a one man / one vote policy 
in all elections and the repeal of the hated 
Special Powers Act. 

The Special Powers Act was and remains 
the main instrument of repression m Ulster. 

Under it the police may arrest anyone without 
a warrant and imprison him without charging him 
with a crime The prisoner cannot obtain a writ 
of habeas corpus and has no right to see a law- 
yer; he has no right to a trial by jury, and if 
he dies, the police can prohibit the holding 
of an inquest. (One of the "concessions" 
promised by the government is the repeal of 
this last provision.) Among those who are to 
be arrested are those who "by word of mouth" 
spread false xepoits or make false statements, 
or who do anything "calculated to be prejudicial 

the preservation ol peace or the mai n t en an ce 
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of order in Northern Ireland and not specifically 
provided for in the regulations . " 

Police oppression, however, is not the only 
method of keeping control In local elections, 
the right to vote is limited to property owners. 

This qualification can give owners of shops and 
other businesses up to six votes for six businesses; 
this helps the propertied class and their friends 
maintain a majority on Town Councils and m the 
Central Government (Stormont), Housing is allo- 
cated directly by the Town Council, whose mem- 
bers for the most part are rich Protestants 
who will not risk their majorities by housing 
Catholics . 

Other organizations, such as People's Demo- 
cracy, assert that the solution to Ireland's 
woes must include more than just an end to 
discrimination and police repression -- that a 
genuine revolution is necessary , 

In the three Northern Ireland counties 
where the Catholics are m the majority, control 
is denied to them by gerrymandering. The city 
of Derry is a typical case. In the early years 
of the Stormont parliament there was a separate 
seat for the city of Derry which elected a 
Nationalist (Catholic) member because of the 
Catholic majority- To neutralize the seat the 
electoral boundaries were redrawn The city it- 
self was cut into two, in such a way that one area 
would elect a Catholic and the other a Protestant 
The boundary of the city was stretched eight miles 
into the country to include pockets of Unionist 
(Protestant) voters, without reference to natural 
geographic features. 

It is in the local government elections, 
however, that the gerrymander injustice is seen 
at its worst- One of the Derry electoral wards, 
wholly Catholic, has a population of 30,000 and 
elects eight members to rhe City Council Two 
other smaller wards, while they ha e some dis- 
tinctly Catholic streets, are mainly Protestant 
residential areas. With a total popular on of 
24,000 inhabitants, those two wards elect twelve 
councillors 

Because the Civil Rights Association activi- 
ties brought the light of the world press to 
bear on Northern Ireland, the Stormont Govern- 


ment has recently promised consideration in 
1971 of the demands for one man / one vote- 
Before 1971, however, various councils will 
have been grouped into larger units and the 
boundaries of the enlarged councils will 
doubtless, where necessary, have been effec- 
tively gerrymandered To secure justice in the 
new units of local government the minority 
would probably require one man / five votes. 

The immediate source, then, of discontent 
m Northern Ireland can be traced directly to 
the practices of the Orange Order and to their 
political arm, the Unionist. Party. 

In 1" > 93, after a violent conflict between 
Protestants and Catholics in County Armagh, a 
Protestant Orange society named after William 
of Orange was formed "to maintain the laws 
and peace of the country and the Protestant 
constitution " The Orange society spread its 
branches, called lodges, and by 1?97 it had 
200,000 members During the early and middle 
years of the 19th century the movement fell into 
some obscurity, but when Gladstone declared in 
favor of Irish Home Rule in 1885, the Orange 
Order, as it came to be called, provided a 
core of resistance. 

Today the Order is a semi -secret organization 
with a membership of 100,000- It dominates the 
entire political life of Northern Ireland The 
membership includes a Large proportion of pros- 
perous tanners, skii’*-d and professional 

men, while its innei sanctums are : ...led 

by the propertied ruling cias^ There are lodges 
also fo women and U) idren Some ot the Order ’s 
police branches proudly call themselves 
"Cromwell's ironsides." 

Despite some apparent political differences 
between various important f gu/e* of the Orange 
Order, such as e - f r ■ me M.iaster Terence O'Neill, 
William Craig, Prime Minister James Chichester- 
Clark and e«en lan Paisley, they are all in 
agreemen r that the purpose of the Orange Order 
is still valid: it existed and still exists 

for the purpose ot preserving a political and 
economic supremacy ot the Protestant ruling class. 

Ihe traditional privileges enjoyed by this 
class would be io?t i the Catholics and poor 
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Protestants joined together to force a new poli- 
tical order. On this proposition there is com- 
plete agreement within the Older and any expec- 
tation of a split over this issue would be naive. 
James Craig said: "I have always said I am an 

Orangeman first and a politician and a Member of 
Parliament afterwards., all L boast is that we 
are a Protestant Parliament and a Protestant 
State . ” 

To preserve their position of power, the 
Orange order uses the old technique of divide and 
rule, so the ordinary people of Northern Ireland 
are divided over the religious issue -- which the 
Orange Order constantly expounds. Protestant 
workers are warned to beware of Catholic democracy, 
birth rates and standards of hygiene But for the 
first time since 1798 {when Catholic and Protestants 
united to fight for their freedom], the civil rights 
movement today is unitng this same mass of people to 
fight for their rights. 

One of their leaders, Bernadette Devlin, a 
Member of Parliament, says of the civil rights 
movement: n We are a movement of all the exploited 

people of Northern Ireland The ruling party -- 
the Unionist Party -- uses religious differences 
to weaken the efforts of the common people to im- 
prove their lot. Religious bigotry is an excuse 
for the economic failure of the goiernmenr " 

Two of the most militant opponents of the ci- 
vil rights movement are Ian Paiseiy and Ronaid 
Bunting. Both have made no secret of the fact that 
they will hamper and harass the civil rights 
marches and demonstrations using "bully-boy" tactics 
which are reminiscent of the Nazi s tormti oopers . 

Each time the civil rights workers have a demon- 
stration, they seek police permission- This is 
not always granted, but when it ;• s the ponce do 
not protect the marchers from the Pai s Ie> :• . tes , who 
are usually armed. Sometimes the pc x ice actually 
help Paisely.* s storm-troopers. This was the case 
on Jan 6, 1969, when the police surged through 
some of the Catholic streets or Deny, smashing 
doors and windows and assaulting men and women 
who tried to stop them The response to a de- 
mand for an inquiry into this behavior *as to 
disaptch a high-ranking police offi-. er to study 


the charges -- a gesture not likely to restore con 
fidence in the police among the people of 
Derry The auxiliary police, the "B Specials," 
as they are called, have also been called up 
on active duty. Almost all of these men 
are from the Orange Order. They get 48 
hours training, are then armed with machine 
guns and let loose on the people , In such 
a situation, the civil rights groups have had 
to barricade sections of Derry to protect them- 
selves from the poix^c and Specials who had 
gone berserk , 

The Rev. Ian Paisley, a Bible thumping 
fanatic, approves all of this and adds, n We 
will stop these Papists any way necessary " 

He received his religious education in Bob 
Jones University in the American south. This 
university is noted for its connections 
with fascist and Ku Klux Klan groups -- 
tendencies which Paisley supports wholeheartedly. 

Chichester-Clark , the new Prime Minister, 
is a leading light of the Orange order and the 
ruling gentry class. He owns a 560-acre 
estate near Derry where the average holding 
is 40 acres. Riding to hounds -- ’’the gentle- 
manly sport” -- is his ta'-orite pastime. 

11. HOW THE CONFLICT BEGAN, 

In the early l?th century. Northern Ire- 
land was the strongest source of resistance 
to English rule m Ireland- The year 1601 
saw the defeat of the Irish rebels and shortly 
afterwards the Irish leaders fled to the 
European mainland With the departure of 
their leader* the remaining Irish, helpless 
and undefended, weie an easy prey to English 
colonists L o>5.1 Engiish settlers were quickly 

"planted” on stolen land all over Northern 
Ireland and the lot o f the Irish peasant was 
reduced to a *e*ei Little better than that of 
a slave. 

Some 80 years later, James II, a Catholic 
English king, was ousted by his countrymen, 
and his exown was g;ven to a Protestant, 
lu ill am of Orange Like many an Englishman 
before him, Janie a 1 i dec.ded to fight his 
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battles on Irish soil, and enlisted the aid of 
the down-trodden Northern Irish. The decisive 
battle was fought at the river Boyne on July 12, 
1689. James II was defeated and the English 
crown remained securely in Protestand hands. 

The outcome of the war for Ireland was that 
English rule was more strongly entrenched than 
ever. The first half of the 18th century saw 
little change in the status quo. But things 
were soon to change as revolution was in the 
air in both America and Europe. 

Wolfe Tone, who was greatly influenced by 
both the American and French revolutions, helped 
convince the Irish Protestants and Catholics to 
unite against British Imperialism. An army 
called the ’’United Irishmen” was formed to pro- 
tect the country’s interests. When the British 
were defeated in America they turned their atten- 
tion again towards Ireland in an attempt to re- 
gain some of their lost glory. As a result, in 
1798 some of the Irish revolted. The rebellion 
was suppressed with more than the usual brutality. 

The British government was dismayed at the 
alliance of all Irishmen, irrespective of their 
religious belief. The policy of playing off 
Protestant against Catholic was an obvious failure 
and had to be re-examined. First of all, the 
British decided to tighten their hold on Ireland 
by taking all legislative power from the native 
Irish and transferring the government of Ireland 
to London. But more important, they wanted to 
make sure that Protestant and Catholic would ne- 
ver again unite in a common cause against them. 

To achieve this aim, policies were introduced 
which were intended to sow the seeds of religious 
hatred and in this they succeeded only too well - 
With the discontent of the less well-off Protes- 
tants turned against the downtrodden Catholics, 
the British aristocracy was again free to take 
complete control of Ireland. 

Throughout the 19th century, the Irish were 
greatly concerned with the question of Home Rule, 

In simple terms, they wanted to regain their rights 
which had been taken from them when the power of 
governing Ireland was transferred to London. The 
Home Rule Movement was not very successful until 


the early part of this century, when the English 
government promised some kind of self-government 
for Ireland. Immediately there was a wave of 
protest in Northern Ireland. The leaders there, 
fearful of what might happen to their interests 
if they had to deal with an all-Irish Parliament, 
went so far as to threaten to disobey England 
and refuse to sever their ties with the English 
Parliament ! 

An army known as the "Ulster Volunteers” 
was formed to protect the "interests” of the 
north of Ireland. An English army, stationed 
in the South of Ireland, was ordered to march 
North and suppress the Volunteers. The army 
mutinied, refused to obey this order and no 
action was taken by the English government against 
the rebel officers- 

Some years later, after a long and bitter 
guerrilla war, the Southern portion of the 
country became independent and the North of 
Ireland remained attached to London, This was 
a profitable course for London, because the 
North was the most industrially and economically 
advanced part of the country at that time. 

The government of Northern Ireland has 
not charged in the intervening years. Instead 
of formulating constructive policies for the 
future, the government is content to keep the 
forces of religious hatred going and to continue 
with the injustice of gerrymandering votes, 
tampering with the boundaries of voting 
constituencies and the unfair alloc uion 
of jobs and housing The mev vuer r. oday is fight- 
ing to change all *. 1 at 

- 30- 

BUST BOOK IS STILL AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK ( LNc j -- The Bust Book, a convenient 
pamphlet which tells you how to keep from getting 
busted and whur. tc do if the cops nab you, is 
still available. For your copy, postage paid, 
send 7 5 <t to Bust Book, Liberation News Service, 

160 Claremont Avenue, New York, NY. 10027. 

-30- 
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PREVENT ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS' 
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PEOPLE’S ALMANAC FOR SEPTEMBER 
Liberation News Service 

Sept, 1 

1966: Ghetto rebellions hit Jackson and 

Benton Harbor, Michigan , and Dayton. Ohio. 

1800; Gabriel Prosser, a black slave in 

Virginia, led one of a growing number 
of mass slave revolts. 

Sept. 2 

1921: Federal troops were sent to West 

Virginia to queil striking miners; 
dissatisfied with such a 'mild* move 
the mine owners themselves got a hold 
of airplanes which they used to bomb 
areas held by the strikers, 

1945: V-J Day, last day of active combat 

in the war against Japanese fascism. 

Sept. 3 

1967: The candidates of South Vietnam’s 
ruling clique and the Armed Forces 
won the national elections * he]d un- 
der the watchful eye of 500,000 Am- 
erican bayonets. Nguyen Van Thieu 
became President , Nguyen Cac Ky vice 
president,, After a flashy short car- 
eer, the playboy Ky facjed into the 
background, and full control of the 
puppet regime went to Thieu, 

1934: 475-000 textile workers walked out of 
the mills in a nation-wide strike,, 

1919: Inspired by the success ol the Bol- 
shevik Revolution \n Russia, dis 1 1 * 
usioned by the f*ct that the European 
social democrats bad supported the im- 
perialists m the world war. and un- 
convinced that peaceful elect era l poJ 
ltics was the to make a v :• lut ion 

in Ame r i ca , r ad ■ c ai t in r P e Sc c ; a 1 1 s + 
Party of America sp 1 i 1 . i* cm rhe Pa/ c > 
at its Chicago convention and termed 
the Communist Fa/ty irxl the Communist 
Labor Party.. 

Sept. 5 

1882: The first Labor Day parade wa.- he’d 
m New fork City. 
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Sept b 

1901 Leon Czolgei, a crazed anarchist ass' 
assinated our beioved President Bill 
McKinley in Buftalo. Czolgo? later got 
what was coming to him 

Sept. 7 

1965 India and Pakistan stepped up their war 
as bombers hit military targets in both 
count r i os 

1963’ Boy quintuple *s were born to the Prieto 
family m Maracaibo, Venezuela As the 
M popu.i at i on explosion” continues and the 
exp3o I tat ion oi the Latan American people 
intensifies, the five Prieto boys may well 
grow up to be five fighters in tomorrow s 
fight for natjonai liberation, 

Sept, 9 

1968: New York City's public teachers went out 
on strike, mainly ;n opposition to the 
growing strength of community control of 
the schools Although the United Feder- 
ation of Teachers mu-'tered most of their 
40,000 members, substantial numbers of 
teachers refused to iuin the UFT's effort 
to destroy the popular local school boards. 
The strike began after the commun i ty- con- 
trolled school board in the Oc&an Hill- 
Brown >v\Jie demonstration district in 
Brooklyn f t r.^d several charging 

them w } t.h racism,, The LIFT fought to de 
fend the narrow economic interests of the 
teachers o "or the inte*es r s and desires of 
the .ommun.it;, later on ; n the stnke ( the 
UFT lnur ed The f a 1 s ^ i ? s ue of “black 
anti semitism“ into the strike precip- 
itating a c; f y wide lean ion agams t comm- 
unity control, ao T . ■ c f»: i ke teachers and 
b ) at k pc op ! c i n gCJ ! c d 1 

Sepr u 11 

1 966 *0 o f Sou r h V "< c t n am * s poop ■ c t ur ned ' l t 

for e } c c T t o n- to- t ne i on - r i !uent as s e mb ’ y . 
Officials caU t-,d \z a •- h a rp defeat f o r the 
Common i c t s Th ey * vc t a 1 k . d abou t similar 
“sharp defeats*' for Five years now but the 
NJ.P > 5 : winning 1 h e war any w a\ 

Sept., ‘2 

19 32 Un e mp l j v eel v\ c r k e 1 s in 1 u 1 e do Oh 10 near 

^t_a v vay 1 <--n 2.1 to r author : t les _cut off 

I ^ 1 88) Aug u j t - 3 j 969 more,..,. 


welfare funds, inarched on grocery 
stores and seized food. 

Sept. 13 

1858. After a fugitive black slave was cap- 
tured by s lavecatchers in Ohio, students 
and a professor from Oberlin College res- 
cued him and helped him escape to Canada. 

Sept. 18 

1850: A strong fugitive-slave law was passed by 
the U.S. government, requiring in effect 
that all citizens act as slave-catchers. 
There was strong resistance across the 
country; the incident mentioned in this 
ALmanac for Sept 13 (1858) gives a good 
idea of how effective the law was. 

Sept 19 

1968: The Mexican Army seized the National 

University in Mexico city following weeks 
of political agitation by students against 
the repressive Mexican government and the 
hypocrisy of the upcoming Olympic games „ 
Hundreds of students were shot down and 
killed. 

Sept 20 

1903: Troops were sent in to quell a miners’ 
strike in Cripple Creek, Colorado. 

Sept 21 

1968: Secretary of State Dean Rusk's daughter 
married Guy Gibson Smith, who is black, 
and an army lieutenant « 

Sept 22 

1968: The Queen Mary made it*s last voyage from 
New York, bound for London and eventually 
for use as a plastic floating hotel or 
parking lot or something. 

1965: India and Pakistan stopped fighting for a 
while. 

1776: Nathan Hale was hanged as a spy by the 
British. 

1722: Sam Adams was born* Adams was one of the 
few revolutionary leaders in colonial 
America who fought in the interests of the 
people- -the farmers, workers and middle 
C l ass .. and not, as was the case with the 
Federalists like Washington and Madison., 
for the aristocratic ruling class. Adams 
organized the underground Sons of Liberty, 
the Committee of Correspondence (the media 


front of the revolution) , and signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a 
strong supporter of decentralized demo- 
cracy as opposed to a strong central 
government run by the landowning ruling 
class 

Sept 23 

1966: Adam Clayton Powell was stripped of 
much of his authority in the House of 
Representatives for doing exactly what 
every other member of the House was also 
thing. Powell, however, was open and 
frank about his use of the people's 
money for enjoying himself 

1950: The McCarran Act became law, requiring 
the registration of all Communist and 
"Communist Front" organization when 
ordered to do so by the Subversive 
Activities Control Board (SACB) 

Sept 26 

1898: George Gershwin, blues composer, was 
born. 

Sept 28 

1864: The International Workingmen's Assoc- 
iation, the First International, was 
born in London, Karl Marx was one of 
the inspirations behind it. It was the 
first real attempt to bind workers from 
different countries together in the 
interests of the revolution., 

Sept. 29 

1967; President Johnson announced that he 

would end the bcmbin 0 of North V^e'nam 
if it would bring about ‘‘prompt, product- 
ive, discussions " 

Sept 30 

1968: One year after Johnson's announcement.. 

the good ship USS New Jersey, a battle- 
ship las:, used in the KOrean War, was 
taken out of mothbalJs and deployed off 
the coast of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, where it shelled the "no-man's 
land** of the DMZ. 

-30 
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• , « so man, I write this from Canada’s Golden 
Shore 

Hope you don’t see those cops 
no more . 
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HURRICANE CAMILLE HIT CUBA TOO 


NEW YORK (LNS) --They are still finding bodies 
of victims left m the path of Hurricane Camille 
nearly a week after it slammed into the Gulf coast 
of the United States. The death toll is fast app- 
roaching 300, entire communities have been wiped 
out and there are probably close to 200,000 people 
left homeless. 

The mass media has portrayed this tragedy as 
one of those unavoidable natural disasters like 
tornadoes and earthquakes that strike from time 
to time. But somebody should ask why Camille did 
not kill a single person as it passed over the 
western tip of Cuba. 

It's hard to believe that little Cuba has 
better weather-stations than the nighty United 
States. But the last time human lives were lost in 
Cuba by a hurricane was in 1963, when Flora raged 
for two days over Oriente Province and the Revol- 
utionary Government was not prepared adequately 
for the disaster. Subsequent hurricanes were not 
so severe, hut many- -and Cuba has hurricanes every 
year--approached the fury of Camille - 

When a hurricane is approaching Cuba, the 
rescue apparatus starts immediately-~fi rs t with 
warnings to be prepared, then, if necessary, with 
evacuation of families by Army trucks, and with the 
help of militia men and women and the cooperation 
of the local Committees for the Defense of the 
Revolution . 

The families are brought to schools or other 
public buildings; doctors and nurses axe ready to 
give aid. Food is distributed. 

Nobody worries about insurance because all 
losses on houses, crops or cattle are paid by the 
government. There is no charity involved for those 
who have lost anything in a hurricane Pecpie have 
the right to replacements, since Cuban society is 
organized with the purpose of making sure the wea- 
lth of the nation is used to meet the needs of its 
people . 

Meanwhile, in the ruined towns of the Louis- 
iana Delta and the Mississippi coast, storeowners 
were selling food at exorbitant prices to the hun- 
gry and dazed victime of the storm and some service 
stations were charging as much as 51 for a gallon 


of gasol me . 

And from his Fifth Avenue apartment m New 
York City, Nelson Rockefeller urged "everyone to 
send a contribution to their local Red Cross 
chapter to help the suffering victims of Hurricane 
Camille 

-30- 
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CBW : NEAR MISS IN CUBA IN 1962 
Liberation News Service 
NEW YORK (LNS)-- Back in October, 1962, there 
was "the Missile Crisis" Over Cuba, but most Amer- 
icans did not know that there was almost another 
kind of crisis at the same time 

According to Congressman Richard McCarthy of 
New York, the Pentagon was all set to launch 
chemical -biological war (CBW) against Cuba at the 
time. The reason it was called off was that some- 
body on the staff of the Chief of Military Operat- 
ions figured out it "would cause more casualties 
among the Americas than among their enemies,” said 
McCarthy . 

The Senate recently approved Melvin Land's 
list of amendments for the development, production, 
storing and testing of these lethal weapons Labs 
at the Oakland Navai Base and at Fort Detrick, Md , 
are busily brewing plague, brucellosis, equine en 
cephalitis, anthrax, toleremia and fever earners 
The U.S, admits n spending $3S0 million a year 
(many Congressmen estimate it’s twice chatj get Ling 
ready for germ warfare 
-30 - 
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GOVERN MEN . PREDICTS CALM ON CAMPUSES THIS YE \R 
LIBERATION News Service 
WASHINGTON, DC. (LNS)- The campuses will be 
calm this fall This is the prognosis of high off- 
icials m tne N±\on Administration, reported re- 
cently in the New York Times. Whence this optimism." 
The information came rrom about 100 college pres- 
idents and university chancellors who have been in 
and out of Washington dll summer. 

The high-ranking educators, fingers on the pulse 
of student opinjon as usual. also reported to the 
Feds that there had been "a considerable reaction ag 
amst campus protestors by moderate students whose 

educ a tion had been d i s rap te d " 
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niay be nitpicking, but why not ask the stu- 
dents where they're at? Pollster Louis Harris did. 
More than a thousand graduating seniors from 50 Amer- 
ican colleges were questioned in May and their res- 
ponses, released at the end of June, make you wonder 
if college presidents ever visit their own campuses. 
Two-thirds of the colleges involved in the poll had 
experienced protest disturbances. Only seven per- 
cent of those interviewed said that the protests 
never should have occurred. The survey revealed a 
growth rather than a decline in support of radical 
domonstrations : of those questioned, 40 per cent had 
participated in demonstrations, while 72 per cent 
would now be willing to; 11 per cent had engaged in 
civil disobedience and 35 per cent would be willing 
to do so this fall. 

So much for the predictions of college pres- 
idents and their friends in the government. 

-30- 
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A POEM 

LIBERATION News Service 

You, who shall emerge from the flood 
In which we are sinking, 

Think- - 

When you speak of our weaknesses, 

Also of the dark time 
That brought them forth . 

For we went, changing our country more often 
than our shoes, 

In the class war, despairing 
When there was only injustice and no 
resistance. 

For we knew only too well: 

Even the hatred of squalor 
Makes the brow grow stem. 

Even anger against injustice 

Makes the voice grow harsh. Alas, we 

Who wished to lay the foundations of kindness 

Could not ourselves be kind. 

But you, when at last it comes to pass 
That man can help his fellow man, 

Do not judge us 
Too harshly. 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- A new book about Leon Trotsky 
is being published to celebrate the revolutionary's 
90th birthday. The book is entitled Leon Trotsky- - 
The Man and His Work (128 pp . , illustrated, $2.45) 
and it will be published by Merit Publishers, the 
enterprise associated with the Socialist Workers 
Party, which is affiliated with the Fourth Inter- 
national (Trotskyist). For a. full list of Merit 
publications, write to Merit Publishers, 873 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

-30- 
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RADICAL HOMOSEXUAL GROUP STARTS NEWSLETTER 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)-- A radical homosexual news- 
letter is being published by the Committee for Homo- 
sexual Freedon on the West Coast. The aim of the 
newsletter is to help "radical gay heads" to fight 
capitalism, which they see as the root cause of 
the oppression of homosexuals in America. 

For copies of the newsletter or curther inf- 
ormation, write: Committee for Homosexual Freedom, 
P.0. Box 26496, San Francisco, California 94126. 

-30- 
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AHMED EVANS FIGHTS FOR HIS LIFE 
EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO (LNS) - - A committee has 
been formed to fight for justice m the case of 
Ahmed Fred Evans, who was convicted of murder and 
sentenced to die in the electric chair. 

Evans and four other defendants are charged in 
the Glenville, Ohio shoot-out of July, 1968, in 
which three policemen and one civilian were killed. 
The defense committee charges that what really occ- 
urred in Glenville was a "drunken police orgy." 

Funds are desperately needed. Send checks or 
inquiries to July 23id Defense Committee, P.0. Box 
2404, East Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 

-30- 
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doodle here: 


g^ptolt Brecht, from TO POSTERITY . 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD 
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VISTA -- Volunteers in Service to America -- 
is one of the current establishment tricks to 
channel the political consciousness of young 
people away from revolution , VISTA workers are 
everywhere. VISTA people are prime targets for 
radical organizers -- and VISTA projects need 
exposure for what they are -- reformist pallia- 
tives. LNS has obtained access to a full list 
of VISTA sites. If you want to know the names 
and addresses of VISTA projects near you, write 
to Allen Young, Liberation News Service, 160 
Claremont Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10027. 

* * 

A new hang-out for GIs has been established in 
the Rocky Mountains. They would like to have 
subscriptions to underground papers for their 
library, and they may be willing to sell your 
paper in their bookstore. Won't you add them 
to your mailing list? (This is the GI oasis 
which had so much hassles; they've finally 
managed to come up with some turf. In fact, 
it's called Home, 318 E. Pike's Peak, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80909.) 

* * * 

From The Heterodoxical Voice, Box 24, Newark, 

Del. 19711 -- The internal political debate 
which resulted in the publication of two 
separate Heterodoxical Voices in Delaware has 
not ended yet, but the two sides have agreed 
to come out with one Voice again. Exchange 
publications should again be sent to the address 
above . 

* * * 

From ALICE, Blacksburg (Va.) Free Press -- 
Our movement at Virginia Tech has reached a 
critical point and we need help to find a 
printer. The administration has expelled the 
editor of our paper over the summer for his 
political activity and it is expected that the 
20 or so students involved in a program for the 
freshmen will face disciplinary action. In 
addition our paper will also be busted. Our 
printer is being leaned on; he needs the uni- 
versity's business in order to keep in operation 
and he will no longer be able to print our paper. 
We desperately need a printer who can handle a 
16-page tabloid, 2,000 copies, bi-weekly. We 
need our first edition ready for distribution on 
campus on Sept. 18. Virginia Tech is located in 
Blacksburg, Va. , 45 miles west of Roanoke. Please 
write or call Tom Saunders, Box 988. Blacksburg, 
Va. 24060, phone 703-552-2732. Love. Alice. 

* + * 

LNS received the following request from Mike 
Flathaway, though we don't know anything else 
about him: Dear Editor and readers, I v d really 

appreciate any help, information and opinions I 
can get about communes: their ideas, organiza- 

tionl size, age, location, relations with neigh- 
bors -- everything. Please write me at 512 N. 
Foothill. Road, Ojai, Calif. 93023. Aiso, if you 
happen to know about underground papers or maga- 
zines in smaller towns, please mention them, so 


that I can reach them, too. Many thanks. 

* * * 

From Madeline Belkin, Promotion Dept-, Monthly 
Review, 116 W. 14 St, New York, NY 10011: 

The September issue of Monthly Review, the in- 
dependent socialist magazine edited by Paul M. 

Sweezy and Harry Magdoff, contains an important 
analysis of the subordinate position of women in 
our society and the reasons for this oppression 

In "The Political Economy of Women's Libera- 
tion," Margaret Benston links the subject with 
the concepts of "productive" and "non-productive" 
labor, and in making this connection she arrives 
at a number of substantially new conclusions. 

The author, who teaches chemistry at Simon 
Frasier University, is active m the Women's 
Liberation movement in Canada. She wrote this 
essay as a study piece for her own group. 

The Review of the Month by the editors dis- 
cusses the moon shot, showing how our lunar achieve- 
ment tells more about the American system than 
about the planetary system, 

A sample copy of the September issue is 
available on request from Dept. R, Monthly 
Review Press, 116 W 14th St., New York, N.Y. 10011 
* + * 

From Tom Hurwitz, Northern California Region, 

SDS, 345 Franklin St., basement, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94102 -- People in Noithern California 
are putting together a new SDS region. They'd 
like free subs to underground newspapers to help 
with their internal education and organizing 
programs- Send gift subs to the above address. 

* 

A list of GI papers, which are usually associated 
with GI activist groups or hangouts or coffee 
houses, can be obtained from Support our Soldier? 

373 Green St., San Franc; suo, Ca if. 94133 
* + * 

John Wilcock, editor cf Other Sc*i.e. i he 

other day to say good-bye before hi; deparruic 
for Japan. He plans to spend about six weeks 
in Japan, including a cons iJerab e amount rf time 
in Osaka. He plans cu update his tourist guide 
to Japan in time for the big international fair 
scheduled to open m Osaka next March 
* /: + 

SPACE CITY NEWS , i/.l 7 Wichita, Houston . hex. ‘7004, 
experienced another sample of :ight-wing 'lcience 
Their offices we.*, e b.oken into and sever a type- 
writers and pointer l files were stolen. The 
paper was bombed by rightists, p r oh ib 1 > K1 -ins men, 
a few weeks ago . 

Please print the short item on the Venccremos 
Brigade which appears on page 4 of this packet 
We want the brigade to be represen tat j \ e of the 
movement, which means the more applications the 
better- A full story c\u the brigade was m LNS 
#174, June 28. We'll send that on request. Thanks 
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top: Founding of the Provisional Revolutionary 

govemmetn of South Vietnam- See story 
soometwht somewhere hrere, 

please credit Prensa Latina/LNS 

bottom: Street scent fiom Saigon. Also see story 

somewhere m this packet, except not the same 
one as above 

please credit Paul Temple/LNS 
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it's just too late to make 
cor rect ions 



Now... First Aid for tear gas! 
A new, indispensable product 
for use in civil disorders 



TGA is the first and only effective, 
on-the-spot antidote for the effects of 
tear gas. A mild, antiseptic flushing 
material, it enables law officers to 
administer First Aid and reduce 
discomfort at the scene — where complete 
cleansing facilities aren't available. With 
the need for tear gas in controlling civil 
disorders increasing, leading police 
officials, influential legislators and the 
Justice Dept, have recommended the use 
of a humane antidote. This is it! TGA 
does more than reduce human suffering, 
it provides your department with an 
important public relations plus. 


TGA is formulated by pharmaceutical 
research chemists, tested and proven 
under laboratory conditions. Compact, 
pressurized spray cans are economically 
priced; available in 18 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 
Write for our new TGA specification 
folder. It contains complete information 
and prices. 



PARTNER INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, INC 
2737 W. Fulton St., Chicago, III. 60612 





top: for real, it's Dondi . 

bo! tom: This ad is also for real. We found it 

in The Police Chief, and we called the 
company that produces TGA, They said 
that the stuff is not for public con- 
sumption „ Surprised? 
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top: please credit ONe Two Three/LNS 
bottom: please credit the Rat/LNS 
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He has more influence 
over your teenager than you do. 

Or does he? They examined the causes. And the im- incisive studies on such topics as the Warren 

Senior Scholastic set out to find out. To plications. Why are so many students in Court and the draft, 

tell youth about youth. In a fascinating set revolt? Is it parents? Is it universities? Is it Because we reach this youth market, 

of articles exploring "Youth In Ferment" Vietnam? perhaps you should reach us. For nearly fifty 
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